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very different matter. Of these I have some nightmare memories,
particularly when submarines were operating in shoal water,
with insufficient depth below the keel of a heavy ship to dive
under her. A large number of officers were engaged in these
manoeuvres who possessed no submarine experience and had
very vague ideas of submarines and their methods of attack
and evading attack, judging by the claims made against sub-
marines, and the manner in which the claims of the latter were
often ignored and overruled. Unfortunately we were not
permitted to fire torpedoes, otherwise setae misconceptions
might have been removed.

It was very galling for the submarines, filled with enthusiasm
and determined to face any risk to prove their worth, to be told
when they rose to claim a successful attack, that they were out
of action. For instance, in the hazy weather which often
prevailed in the North Sea, a submarine might be caught on
the surface and destroyed before she could dive; on the other
hand she might be sighted for a few moments only before she
dived. Light cruisers and destroyers would rush at her at full
speed, and after firing a few shots at her or her periscope, would
decide that she was out of action. Thanks to the training they
had undergone in the last year or so, the submarines would
generally submerge very rapidly, dive deep, and escape, under
their assailants if necessary, and although diving under battleships
was not encouraged, even that had to be resorted to occasionally
to avoid being rammed. When the submarine eventually rose
to periscope depth she would find her enemy, as often as not,
still in the neighbourhood; she would then take full advantage
of the opportunity given her, and deliver an unseen and successful
attack, only to be told to hoist the " out of action " flag and
proceed into harbour.

Such incidents continually occurred.

In the 1913 manoeuvres an admiral was embarked in a cruiser
as chief umpire with a rear-admiral as chief of staff; neither
had any submarine experience, the latter was an incurable
sceptic, consequently the decision of the senior officer of
the vessels engaged was generally confirmed, and the
submarine was disqualified from taking further part in the
manoeuvres, thus losing perhaps three or four days* valuable
experience.